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_ Editorial 


It has been suggested that in nearly every State there are tracts of 
land used for forestry or game preserve purposes that would be distinctly 
benefited if some part of the tract were turned over to a board for a 
colony for the feeble-minded. These people can do a great deal of the 
work of making fire lines, reforestration and caring for stock, and under 
supervision do it most faithfully. It will be economy for any State to 
thus save purchasing new land and save labor on land it already owns. 


Those who have been following the development of interest in the 
Feeble-Minded must feel gratified at the progress that has been made. 
Not only are new institutions being built and old ones extended, but in 
many directions interest in the subject of mental deficiency grows. 

When in 1906 Dr. Balliett and his committee laid plans for a course 
of lectures on Mental Deficiency at the School of Pedagogy of the New 
York University, it was with considerable doubt as to whether the thing 
could be developed successfully. To-day the Summer School has not 
only thoroughly justified itself, but a two-year special course is assured. 
Summer courses at least are in operation in the Universities of Montana, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Leland Stanford, 
Berkeley and many others. 

In the Juvenile Courts of Seattle, Chicago, Rochester, Richmond, 
Philadelphia, New York, Newark, Boston and many other cities, the de- 
fectives are being examined by experts and saved from punishment and 
given protection. Ohio is placing all of her wards who come before the 
courts in the custody of the State Board of Control for proper classification. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
Edited by Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 


The Adaptation Board as a Measure of Intelligence 
Henry H. Goddard, Ph. D. 


One of the most obvious characteristics of the feeble-minded is their 
inability to adapt themselves to changed conditions. Since the ability to 
make such adaptation is an essential to any kind of independent existence 
in modern society, its absence becomes a serious handicap and, may become 
a very significant mark of feeble-mindedness. Such power of adaptation 
to environment is easily observed in varying degrees among defectives. 

A high-grade feeble-minded girl is told to make a bed. As long as 
she has the same sized bed with the same kind of bedding, she can do the 
work in an entirely satisfactory manner; but suddenly place her before a 
bed of larger size or with somewhat different arrangement of the bed- 
ding, and, altho it is obvious to an intelligent person what is to be done 
to adapt oneself to the changed condition, this defective girl is unable to 
make the change. On one occasion one of the teachers offered to assist, 
only to discover at once that the girl who could make a beautiful bed alone 
was unable to do her part when someone else was on the other side of the 
bed and holding the other side of the clothing. 

Going down the scale, there are boys who can push a lawn mower 
back and forth across the lawn, but, having moved one swath, they are 
unable to adapt themselves to the situation and move their mower over, so 
as to cut a second swath, but will persist in pushing the mower back and 
forth over the portion already cut. 

With an idea of measuring this power of adaptation, in a very simple 
case, we prepared some three years ago the following device, which we 
called for convenience the “adaptation board.” We used for the purpose 
a piece of half-inch wood 22x28 cm. Thru this are bored four holes; 
the centers of these are about 55 mm. from the sides and 70 mm. from the 
ends of the board. Three of the holes have a diameter of 63 mm.; the 
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fourth one has a diameter of 65 mm. The whole is finished (painted, or 
stained), so there is no obvious difference between the two sides. A cir- 
cular block is prepared, preferably about an inch thick, and in diameter 
it is 64 mm., or such size that it will fit easily into the larger hole, but 
will not go into any of the other three. 

The method of procedure for the use of the test is as follows: The 
child to be tested stands at the left side of the examiner; the board is in 
front of them on the table, in such a position that the hole into which 
the block will fit is in the upper left-hand corner. Directions are given 
as follows: 


Examiner: You see this block, and you see these holes. The bloek 
will fit into only one hole. Find which one. 

By trial the child discovers the correct hole in the upper left-hand 
corner and places the block in. The block is removed by the examiner, 
who says, “Do it again. Once more place the block into the only hole 
it will fit.” This may be repeated until the child places the block, without 
hesitation and without trying in any other place, in the correct hole. 

Examiner: Now you take the block. Now watch me carefully. 

The examiner turns the board over from left to right, slowly, taking 
about 2 or 3 seconds for the turn; then turns to the child, “Now put the 
block into the only hole that it will fit.” Those of sufficient intelligence 
will place the block at once into the upper right-hand hole. Another group, 
however, attempt to place the block still in the upper left-hand hole, not 
having been able to adapt themselves in the slightest degree to the changed 
condition. Failing to get the block into this hole, the child tries until he 
discovers that it goes into the upper right-hand hole. 

The examiner now places the board back in its original position, with 
the large hole in the upper left-hand corner. Proceeding as before, he 
shows the child that the block goes in the upper left-hand hole. This 
being learned, he again says, “Now watch me carefully,” and turns the 
board at the same rate as before, but instead of turning the board from 
left to right, he turns it from back to front, that is the side farthest away 
from him to the position nearest, and says, “Now place the block into the 
only hole into which it will fit.’ We now have three groups: first, those 
who succeed promptly; second, those who fail entirely, still placing the 
block in the upper left-hand hole; and third, an intermediate group, who 
try the block in the upper right-hand hole. Apparently, these last are 
children who are not able to adapt themselves perfectly to the changed 
condition, but who do remember that after the board was turned before 
the block went into the upper right-hand corner. Not having been able 
to distinguish the difference in the directions in which the board was turned, 
they again try the block in that position. 
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The following tables and curves give the result of the test on groups 
of feeble-minded and also normal children: 














TABLE I 

me CU + et as —+ 
ae ne <a. ee * 
4 22 68.2 13.6 0 13.6 4.5 18.1 
5 2 346 154 154 19.2 15.4 346 
6 22 32. 13.6 4.5 18.2 31.8 50.0 
7 37 13.5 0 21.6 16.2 48.6 64.8 
8 58 0 8.7 35 104 77.6 88.0 
9 31 0 3.2 0 19.3 77.4 96.7 
10 20 0 0 0 5. 95. 100.0 
11 3 100 100. 



















NORMAL—CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
TABLE II 
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NORMAL—MENTAL AGE 
TABLE Iill 
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> 14.3 _ 14.3 42.9 57.2 
5 yrs. 8 25. 25. — 25. 25. 50. 
6 yrs. 13 15.4 7.7 23.1 15.4 38.5 53.9 
7 yrs. 46 4.3 15.2 12.9 4.3 63. 67.3 
8 yrs. 43 7. 11.6 7. 11.6 63. 74.6 
9 yrs. 50 2. 4. 8. 2. 84. 86. 
“10 yrs. 64 1.5 1.5 6.1 4.5 86. 90.5 
11 yrs. 27 _ _ 7.4 92.6 100. 
12 yrs. 14 — _- — 7.1 93. 100. 
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NORMAL—AT AGE 








TABLE IV 
No. pat Fa} -_-_— em 7 —+ 
Age Cases +—-+ tT 2 se > 2 
4 yrs. 
5 yrs. 5 20 20 0 40 20 60 
6 yrs. 15 13.3 26.6 6.6 6.6 46.6 53.2 
7 yrs. 18 5.5 11.6 16.6 11.6 55.5 67.1 
8 yrs. 19 0 26.3 15.8 57.9 73.7 
9 yrs. 31 3.3 3.3 13.2 80.6 93.8 
10 yrs. 30 6.6 3.3 90. 93.3 
11 yrs. 14 100. 100 
12 yrs. 5 100 100 
DIscUSSION OF TABLES. 
The third column (— —) contains the percentage of cases that fail 
to give the correct response on both the first and second turn. 
The fourth column (— — +) and (+ — +) shows the percentage 


of cases that either fail or succeed on the first, but fail on the second, 
placing the block, however, in the hole that would have been right on the 
first turn. 

The fifth column (+ —) shows those who succeed on the first turn 
and fail on the second. 

The sixth column (— +), those who fail on the first, but succeed on 
the second; 

And the seventh column (+ +), those who succeed on both the first 
and second turn. 

An inspection of the percentages in third column shows that the total 
failures decrease at a regular rate from 68%, at the age of four, to 0.%, 
at the age of eight. This would indicate that any child who fails on both 
these turns is under eight years mentally, with the strong probability that 
he is only four or five. 

From the next column it is evident that for the most part those who 
make what we have called the intermediate group, who fail on the second 
turn, but place the block in a position that would have been right for the 
first turn, are confined to those who are four, five or six years old (men- 
tally), with now and then one at the age of eight or nine. The irregularity 
of this would seem to preclude the idea that it follows any definite law, 
and it is quite possible that it is largc:ly a matter of attention. At the 
earlier years approximately 15% can be counted upon as making this error 
with a few scattering ones later. 
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Those who fail on the second turn, having succeeded in the first, are 
also very irregular. It is somewhat difficult to account for these failures. 
One might of course assume that the child having succeeded the first time 
thought that the matter was very simple and did not pay attention to the 
second turn. That does not, however, seem very saisfactory, as one would 
rather expect that he would, if this were the case, place the block in the 
upper right-hand corner, as in the previous group. 

Those who fail in the first and succeed in the second also show no 
correlation with age, the percentage varying from 10 to 19 and between 
the ages of 4 and 9. 

From a careful study of the individual cases it is evident to us that 
these are cases of two kinds: first, lack of attention or comprehension in 
the first explanation; and second, a condition of over-confidence, with the 
result that the child puts the block promptly in the same position that it 
had originally held, not having noticed what happened to the board. The 
fact that they succeeded on the second turn shows clearly that they are 
able to follow the movement. To ‘succeed on both turns shows a very 
strong correlation with the age. Hence the curve runs fairly uniformily 
from 414%, at the age of four, to 100%, at the age of eleven. 

Since we are trying to discover the ability of children to adapt them- 
selves to changed conditions, it seems unwarranted to consider as incapable 
of this adaptation those who succeed on the second turn, even tho they 
failed on the first. It has seemed proper to add together the two groups, 
those who succeed in the second only, and those who succeed in both. 
If we do this we get the last column of figures, which give us a very 
regular and remarkably satisfactory curve. 

Turning now to the normal group, we have in Table II the results 
arranged according to the natural or chronological age of the children. 

We discovered here much the same condition as commented on in the 
previous table, but with this difference, that there is more iregularity and 
the failures or partial failures are more widely scattered, extending thruout 
the entire ages. This is, of course, to be expected, since even among the 
twelve-year-olds there were backward and probably defective children, who 
failed ; whereas entirely normal children at that age would not fail. This, of 
course, is a disturbing factor in all of the figures, and our last column, 
which should show the percentage of those that succeeed, is much less 
regular than in the case of the defective children. The curve of this 
shows graphically this irregularity. 

If now we arrange these according to the mental age of the children, 
rather than their chronological age, we find (Table III) the conditions 
much improved; that is to say, there is more uniformity in the range of 
the figures. The curve is very smooth, except at the ages four, five and 
six, where the numbers are probably too small. 
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We notice in the columns for those who fail on the first and succeed 
en the second the same irregularity, which helps to confirm our suspicion 
that this is a matter of attention and to that extent largely accidental. 

Lastly, we have in Table IV those children of the normal group who 
test exactly at age; that is to say, whose mental age is the same as their 
chronological age. This reduces the number of cases appreciably and for 
that reason is not quite so sztisfactory. Nevertheless the curve corre- 
sponding to the last column; ihat is, representing those who are able to 
adapt themselves to the changed condition, is rather smooth and regular, 


with the exception of age four, where the small number is doubtless re- 
sponsible for the irregularity. 





Error: Normal Chronological curve at 6 yrs. should pass thru the point 55 
instead of 79. See Table. 
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A study of these four curves, shown in the graph, shows first, that 
the curve for the defectives—that is the Institution cases—is by far the 
most regular and smoothest. This is doubtless due to the fact that the 
actual mental age of these children is more accurately made out than in 
the other cases, since the Institution cases have been tested a number of 
times and under the most favorable circumstances, while the normal chil- 
. dren were. tested in the public schools by different examiners and there 
must necessarily be some element of error. 

The fact that the curve for the defectives is higher than the others 
after age seven may possibly be due to the fact that we have in these groups 
of the defectives more persons of higher chronological age, and that while 
their mental age is the same, their long experience has enabled them to be a 
little more alert and to notice such a simple adjustment as this rather 
quicker than younger children of the same mental age. 

In conclusion it would seem clear that it is a very satisfactory and 
remarkably diagnostic test for eight years. 

It may be worth while to add that towards the conclusion of our col- 
lecting the data we devised two other turns of the board; namely, a third 
turn combining the first and second; that is, turning the board over from 
left to right and immediately from back to front, so that the block could 
be placed in the lower right-hand corner; and a fourth turn, in which the 
board was held by the lower left-hand and upper right-hand corners and 
rotated about the axis joining those corners, that bringing the proper hole 
again to the lower right-hand corner, but the board now stands with its 
long axis extending away from the operator instead of parallel to him. 

The two turns were used with children seven, eight, nine and ten years 
and with only one exception all of those who had succeeded in the first and 
second turn succeeded in the third and fourth—this was a nine-year-old 
child. As far as it goes this would indicate that these last turns are not 
more difficult than the first and second. 





No newly appointed Board of Directors or Commissioners should 
undertake the building of an institution for the feeble-minded without 
seeing the report of the Committee appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Letchworth Village at Thiells, New York. In this report, after a 
careful study of conditions in other States and consideration of the needs 
and possibilities of a new institution, the committee has called attention 
to certain underlying principles, and presented their application in a way 
that cannot but be of service. 
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THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Alexander Johnson 


Notes on Institutions Visited 


The Michigan School for Feeble-Minded 

This institution has many admirable features. Most of the buildings are 
severely plain, convenience and economy have not been sacrificed to archi- 
tectural adornment. Many buildings are three stories high, which may be 
economical, but has some objections, and some of these are rather closer 
together than seems desirable. The front group of cottages are connected 
by covered corridors something on the style of those at Polk, Pa., although 
they are neither so large nor so expensively built. 

Some of the newer buildings have an attractive appearance, being of 
cement blocks with a brick veneer, having an air space between the blocks 
and bricks. This is good for warmth and avoidance of moisture. It is 
supposed that cement block buildings do not look well. The preference 
between brick and cement for outside walls is a matter of taste. 

There is a large congregate dining-room somewhat like that at Polk. 
Its plan is of a high ceilinged room in the center, lighted by monitors in the 
roof. This is a large, well-lighted and moderately well-ventilated room. 
Then on each side of this are large rooms, one for boys and one for girls. 
The light is only from the ends and one side, and each room is very large, 
accommodating three or four hundred children. The kitchens and serving 
rooms are at the rear; one kitchen is for the employees and another is for 
the children. Of course, these being close together, they can help each other 
out in many ways. The low grade children have separate dining-rooms 
attached to their own cottages, one for each sex. 

The chapel and amusement hall is admirable in every way—one of the 
best arranged and convenient rooms of the kind I have ever seen. It has a 
good stage and a good balcony. It seats 450 children. The ground floor 
is about the size of Garrison Hall, but the stage is much larger and there is 
no second story, except the balcony. There is a pianola with an excellent 
collection of records, which is used very frequently for dances and otherwise. 

The bakery is a two-story building, very well arranged. The flour is 
stored on the second floor where the mixing is done; the dough goes down 
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a chute to the oven room. I was particularly impressed by the cleanliness 
and order of the bakery. 


There is a large ice house. Ice is cut on the property and a good 
supply is stored every winter. This is much more economical than an ice 
manufacturing plant, altho it is more troublesome and more difficult to 
keep clean. 

I was particularly impressed by the new industrial building. This is 
two stories high and 50x134 ft. floor space. The ceilings are 9 ft. high; 
each room is 33x50 ft—four rooms on each floor. One of the features 
is the very large amount of window space and the fact that the upper 
rows of panes are of prism glass, which insures good light in the back 
part of the room. Two of the rooms on the ground floor are used for 
the sense training of the children, and there I saw quite a variety of 
things which aren’t very usual—pounding blocks to hammer on in time, 
various forms of ladders on steps, a variety of sense and muscle training 
which may be advisible for low grades. One thing notable about these 
rooms was that every exercise was begun at the sound of a whistle. In 
the other rooms of the industrial building all the industries are practiced. 
Some of them have the appearance of being very well used, others ap- 
parently were waiting for development. The industrial brilding cost $12,- 
000. The walls are of cement with brick veneer, and the whole building 
is as plain as it was possible to build it. 

The laundry is an excellent building, very well equipped. Electric 

irons are used and most of the drying is done by a large tumbling drier, 
in addition to the dry house, and which is a great improvement over it. 
A large rotary extractor impressed me very much, being about twice the 
size of the common ones and having arrangements for locking, so as to 
make it perfectly safe to operate. Electricity is largely used all about 
the Institution, small electric motors being attached wherever needed. 
This is a matter of economy as well as convenience, under the circum- 
stances, since the motors are used when the lighting current is least re- 
quired. At the laundry the arrangements for receiving, handling and de- 
livering clothing are particularly good. They have plenty of room, which 
is an important feature in convenient arrangement of a laundry. 
In the low-grade dining rooms the dishes, especially the cups and 
plates, are of aluminum; these, it is claimed, are easy to keep clean, very 
durable and equal to Queen’s ware, while they are, of course, free from 
breakage.. They are certainly very much better than enameled goods and 
infinitely better than tin cups and plates. The Superintendent declares 
that introducing the aluminum ware has markedly cut down the cost for 
table furnishings. However, he only uses them for the low grades, of 
whom he has a very large proportionate number. 
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I was rather pleased with the costume of the attendants. Being sum- 
mer time, all the male attendants were dressed in white and the women in 
striped seersucker nurse-costume; supervisors and department-heads, on 
the girls’ side, being in white. The Superintendent told me that new em- 
ployes, after being at work a few weeks, often ask to have the uniform, 
and are advised to wait until they have been there at least three months 
before going to that expense. He seems to think that holding them back 
in that way has a salutary effect. 

The Institution has no upper age limit of reception, so that there are 
many middle aged and even elderly inmates. The lower limit is six years, 
I saw a great many boys and a few girls going barefoot, the weather being 
appropriate for that form of luxury. 

The Schoolhouse is neither large nor convenient, altho the sense train- 
ing rooms, mentioned above, help it out. As the period was one of vaca- 
tion, no judgment could be passed on the Educational Department. 

The Institution is organized on a medical basis. The Superintendent 
is a physician and he has four assistant physicians, one of whom is a 
- woman. 

The visit was made at the time of the Summer School for teachers 
of special classes, and was a very pleasant one. The hospitality of the 
good folk of Michigan will long be remembered. 


Book Reviews 


‘‘The Care and Education of Crippled Children’’ by Edith Reeves, Russell 

Sage Foundation, 

The Russell Sage Foundation’s new volume on the Care and Educa- 
tion of Crippled Children in the United States, by Edith Reeves, is a revela- 
tion of the cheer, the hopefulness and the surprising accomplishments of 
these brave little people, no less than of the patience and devotion of the 
surgeons, nurses and teachers who minister to them. 

The book is a detailed study of the work done by 37 hospitals, conl 
valescent homes and asylums for the cure, care and training of crippled chil- 
dren, and the work of 27 other hospitals and institutions which do a com- 
bined work for crippled children and others. 

The study was made under the direction of Dr. Hastings H. Hart, the 
head of the Sage Foundation’s Department of Child-Helping, and com- 
prises one of the few practical volumes which have been published in this 
field of charitable work. (Survey Associates, Inc., New York. Price, 
postpaid, $2.) ‘ 

A. J. 
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“The Question of Alcohol, by Edward Huntington Williams, M.D. The 

Goodhue Company. 128 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

While the author concludes by suggesting a comprehensive program 
against alcoholism, including segregation of the dipsomaniac for a term of 
years under treatment, a system of graded licenses and the use of all liquor 
revenue for the development of counter-attractions to the saloon, he takes 
a stand against two of our present methods of fighting liquor—prohibition 
and temperance education. The latter, as now conducted, he decries as 
ineffective, inaccurate, exaggerated and unscientific. The former he attacks 
as both ineffective and productive of greater evils. He claims that, after 
years of temperance teaching and prohibitive legislation, there is a large 
increase in liquor consumed. Probably the figures he gives need to be 
checked by statistics of increased population and immigration to become a 
valid basis for conclusion. He refutes the contention that the decrease 
in insanity in Kansas is due wholly to prohibition, by comparing statistics 
from Kansas, Nebraska and other Western States. 

One evil result of prohibition claimed by the author is an increased 
consumption of distilled liquors as compared with the less vicious malted 
beverages. A more startling result is the drug habit menace, especially 
in the South, and increasing there while decreasing in sections of the North. 
The taking of cocaine, which is adapted by its small bulk to underground 
traffic, is becoming alarmingly prevalent in dry territory among the poorer 
negroes and whites, who find it difficult to get liquor. This is exceptionally 
dangerous because it not only produces a tendency to unruly, homicidal 
and other criminal conduct, but actually increases homicidal efficiency. 
Moreover, “it requires no mental taint to produce a cocaine fiend; and once 
a negro begins to dabble with the drug he is doomed. For there is no such 
thing as an occasional or moderate cocaine user.’’* H. L. W. 





“The Rural Church Movement,” by Edwin L. Earp. Methodist Book 

Concern. 177 pages. Price, 75 cents net. 

This little book by the Professor of Sociology of the Drew Theological 
Seminary, is a strong plea for the rural church to enter into a larger field 
of influence in the community. The author believes in “a broader definition 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, which will include more of the real 
factors engaged in the work of human betterment in every field.” He 
refers to the Jukes and the Kallikak Family as studies indicating moral 
degeneracy in country districts, and implies that if the country church had 
done its duty, it would have prevented these conditions. 

Such a broad view of the opportunity and duty of the church toward 
the community is indeed refreshing. 


*Text, p. 29. 
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INSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
Edited by Alice Morrison Nash 


From the Quarterly Reports 


(The following extracts from the quarterly reports of the department 
heads are printed to give our readers some idea of the internal activities 
of the Training School_—En1tor.) 


Dietary 


There is such a difference in the needs of the various groups of chil- 
dren that we have always had several bills of fare, but a short time ago I 
revised these, and) now we have nine menus: Maxham Family, Cattell 
Family, Special Boys, Special Girls, Cattell Boys (outside workers), School 
Boys, School Girls, Nursery Children, Custodial Children. This is making 
the children’s meals very satisfactory. 

While I was away on my vacation I visited King’s Park, where the 
Waste Accounting System was introduced three years ago. It was origi- 
nated by the steward of that institution, Mr. , and he con- 
vinced me that it is worth while. Waste is as frequently the serving of 
food people do not care to eat as it is carelessness in preparation or dis- . 
posal. We have started the system in the Wilbur kitchens, and if it works 
successfully I hope to extend it to all of the other kitchens. 

The following canning was done in the cottages: 10 quarts and 18 
glasses grape jelly, 23 quarts and 6 glasses apple jelly, 166 glasses currant 
jelly, 4 quarts blackberries, 25 quarts grape juice, 13 gallons catsup, 32 
quarts chow-chow, 157 quarts strawberries, 105 glasses preserved cherries, 
16 quarts spiced peaches, 40 quarts cherries, 12 glasses crabapplé jelly, 
72 glasses mint jelly, 8 quarts chili sauce, 12 quarts rhubarb. A large pro- 
portion of the above was done at Cattell. This year was an unusually 
good season for fruit, and, although we had such a large amount of fruit 
and vegetables we lost very little. On account of having so many apples 
this year we made several barrels of vinegar, which will be ready to use 
in about one year. Then as we had so many peppers I experimented in 
putting them up the sarne way the Italians do. I do not know whether the 
folks will care for them or not, if they do we will do some more 
another year, In regards to pickles, we tried two ways, and we do 
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not know which one will be the most satisfactory. This year so far we 
have lost very little fruit and vegetables, as Mr. T. understood the situa- 
tion and tried unusually hard. Following is a list of fruit and vegetables 
prepared at the cannery: 2,743 gallons tomatoes, 919 gallons apples, 592 
gallons string beans, 143 gallons lima beans, 974 gallons pears, 1,088 gallons 
peaches, 1,152 pints corn, 7 barrels vinegar, 2 gallons peppers, 314 barrels 
pickles. Last year we had 3,007 gallons of fruit and vegetables, 546 pints of 
corn. This year we had 6,459 gallons of fruit and vegetables and 1,152 
pints of corn. In other words, more than double the amount. If we do 
not use all the canned goods this year we will either save some for next 
year and not do so much, or if there is a good opportunity we may sell 
some, and thus have some surplus funds to meet any emergency. 


Boys’ Groups 


“The boys did not go to camp this summer, but several alternatives 
were offered, which to all appearances seem to have been fully equivalent 
to the week at camp, and proved to be most enjoyable to the children. 
The closing of the summer season found many picnics and trips in vogue, 
which were thoroughly enjoyed by the boys. The annual trip to Parvin’s 
Pond again proved to be a feature which afforded lots of pleasure and a 
topic of comment for several months. Another group of children had a 
trip to Millville Park, and many considered it one of the events of their 
lives. The cottage at Wildwood also proved to be a source of much pleasure 
for some of our brighter children as well as the employees. Those who 
were fortunate enough to be there considered that they were more than 
repaid for not having been at camp. 

Each of my employees seems to be interested in doing his work as 
well as he knows how, and to be handling the children with kindness, en- 
couragement, and in the way which we would have it done. I feel at this 
time that I have the most efficient corps of workers that I have had in my 
experience here. Were you to ask me to get along without some of them 
I would not know where to begin. The Cattell situation, which has often 
been a problem with me, has become a minimum quantity. One never hears 
of these children being troublesome. First floor Robinson is in good hands, 
and with the present grade of children there is practically no disturbance. 
There are one or two children of Robinson C and D who require special 
attention, but the employees seem to handle the situations as they arise. 
A visit to the summer cottages is always a pleasure. Our present force 
of employees there are doing all in their power to make their cottages as 
attractive and homelike as possible, and they are getting along well with 
the children. The employees in the culinary department seem to have 
acquired some of the qualities of Mr. S., and are ever loyal and faithful, 
doing all in their power to efficiently carry out the work in their depart- 
ment. The clothing room is in good hands. The management and han- 
dling of the clothes is becoming an easy matter. Miss T. is becoming inval- 
uable to me, and I cannot see how I could possibly have gotten along, with 
the additional pressure of the hospital for the past two months, had I not 
had her efficient services. All matters relating to the children, their care, 
clothing and progress, are carefully noted and records kept on file, available 
at any time. It has been a splendid help to have her. 
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I was very much encouraged by the last visit of the dentist, at which 
time Dr. W. said that if he were to make an inspection of the high school 
children, he would not find their mouths in better condition than those 
of the children in the institution. I felt this to be a very encouraging state- 
ment, reflecting upon the good work of the attendants. The general atti- 
tude of the children seems to be very encouraging. 


Girls’ Groups 


During the fall months we took an inventory of the winter needs of 
each of the girls and boys who are supplied from home. We also gave 
personal attention to the refitting and remarking of winter underwear of 
every boy. This is quite a task, but it is really a comfort to know that 
each child is provided according to his needs. The tailor shop worked on 
the overcoats. All were mended, refitted, marked, checked off by cottage 
lists and sent to cottages. The work in the tailor shop was very heavy 
this fall. The boys who were transferred to the Burlington Colony were 
given a full fall and winter outfit, and we also filled a big order of overalls, 
jumpers and drawers for the Menantico boys. We now have about two 
hundred and seventy-five boys in the Training School, many of whom are 
provided or partly provided with clothing. The tailoress and her boys 
deserve a great deal of credit for the work they accomplish. Much is done 
in this department by way of encouragement, and any boy who has enough 
pride to take his suit to the tailor shop for repairs, cleaning or pressing, 
is never turned away. Fortunately for the dressmaking department the 
orders were unusually small this fall, so that we were able to keep the work 
up. For several months past we have been making a special effort to train 
our small girls, and we begin to see results from our work. 

On account of having so many helpless children in the Wilbur cottage, 
we now have a woman entirely responsible for the housework of both the 
second and third floors, which plan we find very satisfactory. This plan 
gives the three attendants time for the children, who get more individual 
attention, outdoor play, walks, etc. 

Our old girls from the State Institution have visited us twice. While 
the Training School is still called “home,” they seem very happy and con- 
tented. A number of promising little girls have been admitted here to fill 
their places. 

The “spirit fund” has been responsible for a lot of pleasure and hap- 
piness among my people. It was a big thing to be able to send our em- 
ployees to the shore for two or three days at little or no expense to them, 
except carfare. Most of my co-workers took advantage of the kind offer 
and thoroughly enjoyed the trip. Two of my assistants who had been on 
the verge of a break-down for some time, and who had never seen the 
ocean, were particularly appreciative, and came back really helped. Several 
of our older girls also enjoyed a few days’ outing at the shore. 

It seems to me that our girls have had a lot of pleasure within the past 
three months. Quite a number have been home on vacations. The older 
waitress girls spent a delightful day in Bridgeton Park. The younger ones 
had a long ride in the auto. Mr. M. also took about twenty of the little 
girls for a long auto ride. Besides there have been carriage rides, parties. 
and a number of individual trips. 
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